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ABSTRACT 

Dimensions of David *s alienation syndrome (pessimism, distrust, 
anxiety, ogocsntricl^y and resentment) significantly dichotomized 
High and Low Academic Achievers among both Bright and Superior Mental 
Ability groups of uppei middle class male adolescents. Five indepen- 
dent projective and objective measures of the alienation syndrome were 
employed and all intercorrelations among the tests were significant 
(P <.01). The results also indicated that identical levels of academic 
achievement, irrespective of IQ level, revealed the same amount of the 
alienation syndrome. One may infer that these alienation traits are 
seriously interfering with the effective societal use of the LAA*s 
intellectual resources. 
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INTRODUCTia^ 

This study rslated varying levels of academic achievement to 
David’s (19^3) operational personality criteria of pessimism, dis- 
trust, anxiety, egocentricity and resentment, which are collectively 
known as the alienation syndrome# In contrast to most research dealing 
with alienation as a sociological construct, and recent efforts 
(Keniston, 1960a; New York Times , 196?) to examine psychological 
constructs of alienation among college students, this study provided 
an experimental evaluation of Davids’ construct among bright adolescent 
males# 

It is apparent that a significant percentage of our brighter 
students are achieving in school at a level greatly below their 
capacities# In his recent study of intellectually capable under- 
achievers Lichter et# al# (1962) concluded that they were ’’wasting 
their mental capacities, dissipating their opportunities, and 
circumscribing their chances for a better life (p#2U^)”# 

Blaine ( Changing Times , 1968) has described underachievement, 
as one of the many forms of adolescent rebellion which may be the 
most subtle and insidious, and which quite frequently remains un- 
recognized until it becomes too late to save a promising career# 

Recent efforts to characterize the underachiever highlight the 
following! (1) individual asocialization (Morrow & Wilson, 1961), 

(2) minimal concern for the opinion of others, and an externalization 
of responsibility and conflicts (Rosmarin, 1966), and (3) a signi- 
ficantly different level of emotional maturity, self-assurance, and 
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intellectual efficiency ^^^hat of a high academic achiever 
(Davids, I966). These characteristics parallel the component traits 
of the alienation syndrome* 



Alienation, a popular and multifaceted concept, in contemporary 
sociology, relates to such notions as powerlessness, meaninglessness, 
normlessness, isolation and self-estrangement (Kirscht & Dillehay, 1967)* 
This investigation, however, focused on a psychological rather than 
sociological construct of alienation among adolescents* It should 
also be noted that Davids* alienation variables, despite considerable 
similarities to psychodymanic factors in personality, are perceived 
primarily as overt behavior traits, revealed on a conscious level 
by the individual, and completely within onefs introspective and 
self -evaluative capacities (Davids and Pildner, 1958), The campus 
ferment, whether in the form of the violent confrontations or the passive 
'•dropping out", are both indicative of an overt rejection of dominant 
values, roles, and institutions of society by a privileged sector of 
American youth* Indeed, Keniston (1960b) asserts that "Ours is an 
age not of synthesis but of analysis, not of constructive hopes but 
of awful destructive potentials, not of commitment but of alienation 
(PeU)"* He further warns of this alienation as an almost inevitable 



consequence of our modern society which will afflict significant 
members of our most talanted youth (Keniston, I968), In studying 
this affluent subculture, as contrasted to the disadvantaged and 
seriously disturbed, among whom alienation is deeply rooted, a 
keener awareness of the phenomenon of alienation may be found among 
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adolescents who have been provided all the possible advantages 
available in contemporary American society* In citing the wide- 
spread effects of alienation on the affluent and the poverty-stricken, 
the young and the old, the college student and the school dropout, and 
the urban and the rural youth, Yolles ( New York Times , I968) calls 
for the development of new approaches dealing with the problem* 

Yolles sees the serious danger 

’•that large proportions of current and future 
generations will reach adulthood embittered 
towards the larger society, unequipped to 
take on parental, vcoational and other citizen 
roles, and involved in some form of socially 
deviant behavior ( New York Times , I968, p,26),'* 

Halleck ( New York Times , 196?) has also emphasized the growing pro- 
blem of alienated college students who are usually intellectually 
capable and experience blocking in their ability to perform academically 
The student discontent, which has now spread to our high achools, has 
generated this effort to identify gt profile of psychologically defined 
alienation traits related to underachieving bright adolescents who 
are potential sources of serious human and societal waste* 

This study tested the following hypotheses; 

(1) In both Bright (BM) and vSuperior (SM) Mental Ability groups 
Low Academic Achievers (LAA) will reveal significantly more of the 
alienation syndrome than High Academic Achievers (HAA)* 

(2) Identical Levels of academic achieve)’^ (LAA or HAA), irres- 
pective of their level of mental ability, will reveal the same amount 
of the alienation syndrome, and 

(3) The objective and projective measures consistently assess the 
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same dimensions of the alienation syndrome. 



METHCD 



of limited research in the area of high and 
low academic achievement among upper middle class adolescents a sample 
of eighty male seniors were selected from a suburban high school in the 
vicinity of New York City. This public high school services a resi- 
denUal community in which the parents are predcminantly Jewish (B3$) 
and have a mean income of $25,000. It is to be noted that greater 
than 90^ of their graduating class attend college. The sample was 
dichotomized into Bright (BMA, 110-125) and Superior (SMA, 126-11,0) 
Mental Ability groups on the basis of Otis IQ scores. Then, employ- 
ing regression equations. High (HAA) and Low (lAA) Academic Achievers 
were identified within each of these IQ groups. 

Procedure - In group testing sessions two objective measures 
(Affect Questionnaire, Self-rating Scale) and three projective measures 
(Sentence Completion Test, Word Association Test, Thematic Apperception 
Test) were administered. Each test independently assesses the five 
component traits of the alienation sjTidrome, 



RESULTS 



Table 1 presents the results of the reliability checks on the 
three projective measures which compare quite favorably with previous 
reliability investigations (Churchill & Crandall, 1965; Davids, I955. 
Davids & Pildner, 1958 ; Zubin, 1965 ). All correlations between IQ and 
the five tests were not significant, and therefore, eliminated in- 
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telligence as a significant factor in the results of this study# 

Since, as it is noted in Table 2, in both the BMA and SM 
groups, LAA showed significantly more of the alienation syndrome 
than corresponding HAA on all five measures, it can be concluded 
that different levels of academic achievers, irrespective of their 
level of mental ability, differ in the amount of alienation they reveal 
This relationship clearly indicates that Davids* (1953) concept of 
the alienated man as "a person whose apperceptions reveal relatively 
large amounts of egocentricity, distrust, anxiety, resentment and 
pessimism in his personality (p*90)", is consistent with the picture 
of the low academic achiever identified in this study# 

Table 3 reveals no significant differences between the LAA from 
the different IQ groups for four of the five measures whereas Table k 
indicates that the HAA in each group showed no significant differences 
for all five measures. These results clearly demonstrated that 
identical levels of academic achievers will reveal the same amount 
of alienation, irrespective of their classification in the BMA or 
SMA groups# These findings also strengthen the evidence for the major 
hypothesis that LAA can be clearly distinguished from HAA on the basis 
of Davids* ’'alienation syndrome'*. 

The intercorrelation matrix, presented in Table reveals 
significant, coefficients between all the direct and projective 
measures of alienation# These results compare favorably with Davids 
and Pildners* (1958) findings of only one of the nine intercorre- 
lations failing to attain significance for their control group# 
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They also present strong evidence that the projective tests measure 
the same personality traits revealed by the direct techniques, and 
this consistency reflects positively on the reliability of these 
measures and the validity of the subjects’ responses. 

The results of linear discriminate function analysis indicate 
that the four groups identified prior to the investigation could 
be significantly established as separate groupings on the basis of 
the five test variables. Since all HAA. versus LAA dichotomies were 
significantly discriminated by these variables, the evidence con- 
firming hypothesis one are given further support, Similarily, 
since the LAA versus LAA, and HAA versus HAA, dichotomies were not 
significantly discriminated by the variables, the evidence supporting 
hypothesis two are also given additional reinforcement. Thus, 
different levels of academic achievers, irrespective of IQ level, 
cannet be discriminated by these scales, 

DISCUSSION 

The low academic achieving affluent adolescent male group 
identified in this study shows a personality profile that is quite 
consistent with Davids* (19^3) “alienated man", with Keniston’s (1960a) 
"uncommitted youth", and Halleck*s (to York Times , 196?) "washed up 
alienated college student". However, in comparing Keniston’s and 
Davids* sample to the LAA group identified in this study highly 
significant distinctions are also evident. Both Davids* and 
Keniston’s subjects were from the very selective groups of Harvard 
undergraduates* After identifying comparison groups of alienated 
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and non-alienated Keniston (i960) actually limited his study to 6% of 
the most alienated sample (n=12). This extremely controlled sampling 
sharply contrasts with this study* s affluent adolescent subsample 
which included approximately ^0^ of the total senior class males. It 
is also notable that they were selected on the basis of their level 
of academic achievement (with a lower limit IQ of 110) and not their 
alit3nation ratings. Keniston* s (I968) biographical accounts of his 
sample’s mid-adolescent years reveal continuing academic success 
despite their growing sense of alienation. In light of their ad- 
mission to Harvard one would not expect other wise. Nevertheless, 
the profile of alienation among underachieving adolescents clearly 
reaffirms Keniston *s self-criticism of the extremely limited general- 
1 Zable nature of his findings, and adds to the comparative strength 
of the data dervied from this study. It is quite apparent, as 
educators, mental health professionals, and parents will attest, 
that a considerable, although not major, proportion of today’s 
adolescents in affluent populations are revealing varying degrees 
of narcissism and self-absorption, loneliness, isolation, anger and 
hatred towards parents and the social structure, disbelief, and 
general despair. One might speculate that some of those identified 
as LAA will contribute to the rising populations of hippies, demon- 
strators, college drop-outs, malcontents, and drug users. 

Although the results of this study clearly deitinguish different 
levels of alienation between LAA and HAA, it is possible that 
alienation can be conceived of as a more normative predisposition 
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VWS»is also suggested in Whyte is (1?63) study of urban middle class 
and rural working class college students in which he found the 
former to be more alienated from the academic system than the latter, 
Halleok (196?) contends that alienation becomes an acceptable 
role to our youth which brings them a certain amount of status and 
attention. He attributes considerable responsibility to mass media 
and the arts for emphasizing the bizarre and extreme which is often 
translated as the norm. Keniston (L968, p.31t2) makes the most 
emphatic implication of this normative alienation trend in his con- 
tention that "a continuing group of the most talented, sensitive, 
and suitably predisposed of our youth will be repelled by our society, 
and will experience a transient and, in many cases, an enduring 
phase of alienation**. 

Thus^ future research may ascertain whether the presence of 
these traits reflect developmental trends rather than a rejection 
of traditional values or a combination of both. In a rapidly 
changing society, normal adolescent develojxnent and adjustment may 
be undergoing similar dramatic changes. Thus, a better understanding 
and possibly the reformulation of theoretical and descriptive 
schemata of personality development may be found in future efforts 
to isolate determinants of the alienation syndrom^^so that it can^ 
be dealt with rationally rather than with emotions, as so frequently 
have been the efforts of the past, is indicated in several ways. 

The spread of university upheavals and the unrest to high schools 
demands a deeper understanding of the problem if effective controls 
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aro "bo bs ©stablishod* Sinca alianabcd collaga studants ara ra— 

portad to ba tha most rasistant and apathatic in aw York Timas 

1967) the dangar signals to giva immadiata attantion to tha problam 

among our adolascants is clear cut. Kaniston (I968) contands; 

’•By trying to undarstand what it is in our 
modarn world that contributes to tha alian- 
ation of such young man, wa may ba led in- 
directly to an understanding of what is 
most dehumanizing, unjust, cruel, ugly, and 
corrupt in our society. And here understanding 
is a prerequisite to whatever cures we can 
create (p.3l42),’» 

These asser'^tions in the face of increasing student dissent 
and discontent provide an overwhelming impetus for future depth 
studies of alienation as a psychological construct. In accord with 
these needs a Roman Catholic high school population is currently 
under investigation which should proTide informative comparisons 
with the results from this study’s predominantly Jewish, upper 
middle class adolescent sample. In view of minimal attention to 
female populations in this area, future studies are being planned to 
examine these alienation variables among college and high school 
females. It would also be important to identify the foci of 
adolescents* disenchantment with society. It would be equally 
helpful to determine whether this disillusionment is diffuse or 
specific in nature, and whether it has different foci among students 
in religious orientated and public high schools. 
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table 1 



INTERRATER AGREEMENT OF RELIABILITY SCORING 
OF THE SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST, THE 
WORD ASSOCIATION TEST AND THE 
THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 





Item 


SCT 


WAT 


TAT 


Si 

% Agreement 


88^ 


m 


9155 


% Agreement^ 


Os 


91% 


7255 


Pearson *'r”° 




,88^- 


.91^ 



^ased on 3-category item analysis except TAT which is 
based on story analysis, 

“Based on 2-category item analysis except TAT which is 
based on 8-category analysis, 

jBased on total alienation scores, 

^ P<.01 
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TABLE 2 



RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE Al'lD PLANNED COMPARISONS 

ON THE ALIENATION MEASURES 



a P <.05 
P <.01 



i 



CODE 










BL - 


LAA 


in 


BMA 


AQ 


BH - 


HAA 


in 


BMA 


SR 


SL - 


LAA 


in 


SMA 


SCT 


SH - 


HAA 


in 


SMA 


WAT 










TAT 









'1 



I 





Test 


Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 




Groups 


3 


13206.55 


UU02.18 


9.06^ 




BL vs BH 


1 


5712.20 


5712.20 


11.76^ 




SL vs SH 


X 


201(80.00 


20U80.00 


U2.16” 




Error 


76 


36919.00 


U85.77 






Groups 


3 


37W.au 


12U9.U1 


8.U1? 




BL vs BH 


1 


36U5.00 


36U5.00 


2U.56? 




SL vs SH 


1 


U00U.U5 


U00U.U5 


26.99° 




Error 


76 


11277.75 


1U8.39 




SCT 


Groups 


3 


U27.05 


1U2.35 


U.22^ 




BL vs BH 


1 


192.20 


192.20 


5.70® 




SL vs SH 


1 


6U9.80 


6U9.80 


19.28° 




Error 


76 


2562.50 


33.71 




WAT 


Groups 


3 


691 .OU 


320 .3U 


8.16° 




BL vs BH 


1 


966.05 


966.05 


3U.25° 




SL vs SH 


1 


U05.OO 


U05.OO 


1U.36° 




Error 


76 


21U3 .95 


28.20 




TAT 


Groups 


3 


150U.2U 


50I.UI 


6.U0° 




BL vs BH 


1 


819.20 


819.20 


10.U6° 




SL vs SH 


1 


1786.05 


1786.05 


22.81° 




Error 


76 


5950.U5 


78.29 
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TABLE 3 I 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR THE ALIENATIOT MEASURES FOR THE BRIGHT LOW ! 

AND SUPERICR LCW ACADEMIC ACHIEVERS ; 

§ 

1 

- - - 

test Source df SSy.x Msg.x(Vgx) S.Dyx Fyx | 
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table h 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR THE ALIENATION MEASURES FOR THE 
BRIGHT HIGH AND SUPERIOR HIGH ACADEMIC ACHIEVERS 



Test 


Source 


df 


SSy.x 


Msg.x(Vgx) 


S.Dyx 


Fyx 




Among Moans 


1 


It ,86 


1*.86 




NT 


Within Moans 


37 


21352.61* 


577.10 


21*. 02 




SR 


Among Means 
Within Means 


1 


56.1*1 


56,1*1 




NT 




37 


5653.06 


152.79 


12.1*0 




SCT 


Among Means 


1 


1*,-76 


1*.76 




NT 




Within Means 


37 


111*0 ..13 


30.81 


5.53 




WAT 


Among Means 


1 


1*2 .-.17 


1*2.17 




2.00 




Within Means 


37 


781.06 


21.11 


1*.59 




TAT 


Among Means 


1 


51.15 


51.15 




NT 




Within Menas 


37 


2375.98 


61*. 22 


8.15 
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